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she would make merry with a good dinner or supper,
chatting  and  jesting,   only   to   break   down   into
hysterical laughter and tears in the midst of her
merriment.     Anon   she   would   affect   to  believe
that her husband was but trying her constancy,
and pleaded with all her heart to be allowed to
see him again.1    But  he, once having broken the
shackles,  was   gaily   amusing   himself   in   gallant
guise   with   Mistress   Seymour,   who   was  lodged^
for appearance' sake, in the house of her mentor,
Sir  Nicholas  Carew,   a   few  miles   from   London,
but within easy reach of a horseman.    Anne in
her sober moments must have known that she was
doomed.    She hoped much from Cranmer, almost
the  only friend of hers not now in prison ; but
Cranmer, however strong in counsel, was a weak
reed  in  combat;   and  hastened  to  save  himself
at the cost of the woman upon whose shoulders
he   had   climbed   to   greatness.     The   day   after
Anne's     arrest,    Cranmer    wrote    to    the    King
" a  letter  of  consolation;  yet wisely making  no
apology  for   her,  but   acknowledging  how   divers
of the lords had told him of certain of her faults,
which, he said, he was sorry to hear; and con-
cluded desiring that the King would continue his
love to the gospel, lest it should be thought that
it was  for  her sake only that he had  favoured

1 The beautiful letter signed Ann Sullen and addressed to the King
-with the date of 6th May, in which the writer in dignified language protests
innocence and begs for an impartial trial, is well known, having been
printed many times. It is, however, of extremely doubtful authenticity;
the writing and signature being certainly not that of Anne, and the com-
position unconvincing, though the letter is said to have been found amongst
Cromwell's papers after his arrest. The genuineness of the document
being so questionable, I have not thought well to reproduce it here,